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Women's Well-Being Initiative: Creating, Practicing, and Sharing a 
Border Pedagogy for Youth 

By Sheri C. Hardee, Gainesville State College, and Amanda Reyelt, Abiding Village Urban Arts Center 

ABSTRACT 

This qualitative study examines alternative arts-based education in two urban edu- 
cational settings for underrepresented or marginalized youth. In particular, the au- 
thors use postcolonial and feminist theories to create borderland spaces where mar- 
ginalized youth can develop strong identities, establish a community mindset, and 
cultivate leadership skills through supplementary arts education programs. Our goal 
with this work is not only to empower youth but also to bridge the gap between post- 
colonial theories of the borderland and traditional classroom practices. In addition, 
our efforts bring students’ work and voices to the forefront, helping students take the 


first steps to becoming 

INTRODUCTION TO THE PROJECT 

You walk through school every- 
day and know that theres people that 
heard the “rumors" about you and not 
the truth so they have their mind set 
on you. You cant tell them the truth 
because your already labeled, and you 
cant change what they think of you. 
You feel trapped and surrounded by all 
these rumors when you know who you 
really are but cant make them see that. 
(Cassie’s Journal Entry, 11/18/06) 

At first glance, it seems that Cassie— 
a fifteen-year-old female— is highlight- 
ing the anxieties of a typical youth, from 
a sense of isolation to an overall lack of 
agency. What makes Cassie’s comment 
even more poignant, however, is that 
she is a teenager living on the margins, a 
first-time youth offender who has been 
labeled and marginalized by her urban 
community. She is in need of a border- 
land space in which she can affirm her 
identity, feel a part of and contribute to 
a community, and develop a sense of 
leadership. She needs an educational 
space where she can reclaim and rede- 
fine herself, carving out her own path. 

Scholars have theorized about mul- 
tiple approaches to creating these types 
of liberatory environments, and the 
need for such spaces is even more criti- 
cal in an era in which education has be- 
come more and more conservative and 
stagnant, causing urban schools to be- 
come increasingly segregated (Apple, 
2000, 2001, 2003; Freire, 1970, 1973; 
hooks, 2003; Kincheloe & Steinberg, 


critical change agents within their co 

2000, 2007). As graduate students in- 
volved in education and Women’s and 
Gender Studies, we were inspired by 
theories of educational borderlands, 
especially living in an area where some 
schools are grossly undervalued and 
underfunded and too many low-income 
youth and students of color are ignored. 
Our involvement with the Women’s 
Well-Being Initiative (WWBI) gave us 
the opportunity to engage in the work 
of putting these liberatory theories into 
practice. The WWBI, created by fac- 
ulty, staff, and students, is an initiative 
sponsored by a southern flagship uni- 
versity’s Women’s and Gender Stud- 
ies Program to address oppression in 
the surrounding urban areas through 
research, education, and action. As 
two arts-based, multicultural educa- 
tors, we wanted to use creative tools 
to reach marginalized youth in the 
community because many educational 
institutions lacked the resources and 
teachers to offer arts programming. 
In particular, we developed arts-based 
programming for a juvenile arbitration 
program dedicated to keeping first- 
time youth offenders out of the court 
system and for a private, last-chance 
school for youth who were not succeed- 
ing in or had been pushed out of public 
schools. Until our involvement, nei- 
ther setting had any arts programming. 

In many ways, then, these youth, 
their environments, and the arts were 
marginalized, and we came to see the 
programs we developed in collabora- 
tion with our students as borderlands. 


munities and beyond. 

In Borderlands: La Frontera, Glo- 
ria Anzaldua (1999) defines the terms 
“borders” and “borderland” as follows: 
Borders are set up to define the 
places that are safe and unsafe, to dis- 
tinguish us from them. A border is a 
dividing line, a narrow strip along a 
steep edge. A borderland is a vague 
and undetermined place created by 
the emotional residue of an unnatural 
boundary. It is in a constant state of 
transition. The prohibited and for- 
bidden are its inhabitants, (p. 25) 
For most of these youth, society had 
stereotyped them as “at-risk” or “trou- 
bled,” and thus they were the “prohib- 
ited and forbidden.” Most of the youth 
with whom we worked were margin- 
alized due to race and/or class. Both 
the private school and Juvenile Arbi- 
tration were intermediary programs, 
last attempts at reaching children who 
did not fit into the supposed norms of 
dominant society (i.e., White, middle- 
to upper-class society). The programs 
too, then, operated on the margins. 
The arbitration program was on the 
margins of law-abiding society and 
those who break the law. Similarly, 
the private school was on the margins 
between public school and juvenile 
detention centers, alternative schools, 
or no school altogether. In both situa- 
tions, most of the young people were in 
the position of having one last chance 
to prove themselves by moving out of 
the margins, following the rules, and 
assimilating into dominant society. 
Moreover, the community itself is on 
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the fringes of the larger city. In inter- 
views with community members, we 
found that they often felt marginalized 
from the city itself, left out of city-wide 
initiatives, and lacking adequate re- 
sources and programs for their youth. 
Similarly, the arts are borderland or 
“at-risk” subject areas. After all, state 
and federal governments and boards of 
education too often view the arts as ex- 
pendable, and arts educators know that 
their areas teeter on the margins when it 
comes to support and funding, especial- 
ly in schools or educational programs 
that do not cater to dominant society. 

Our goal, then, was to use alterna- 
tive methods of teaching to embrace 
and celebrate the diversity of our stu- 
dents, their unique individuality, and 
their points of view in order to build 
an inclusive multicultural community. 
We did not want students to pretend 
to assimilate to a society that never ac- 
cepts them fully. Rather, we wanted 
them to develop a sense of identity 
and community that would help them 
navigate through dominant culture 
without losing themselves. We argue 
that the arts-based programming we 
co-created with the students acted as 
what Anzaldua (1998) and Homi K. 
Bhabha (1995, 2004) term border- 
land spaces, where students learned 
to cross cultural, class, and gender 
borders; to flourish in an often un- 
friendly world; and to be critical, active 
agents by examining, analyzing, and 
deconstructing dominant ideologies. 

Through the process, we witnessed 
students develop a sense of mission and 
purpose as citizens of their community, 
and thus we made it a goal to share 
our findings with researchers/teachers 
with a focus on urban education and 
students. Many postcolonialist and 
feminist scholars have expressed the 
need for a border pedagogy (Giroux, 
1990; Maher & Tetreault, 1994, 2000; 
McLaren, 2000; Rains, 2000). The 
difficulty comes in bridging the gap 
and using the theories of border peda- 
gogy in daily classroom practices. Both 
of the settings described here provide 
examples of how educators can begin 
to bridge these gaps and develop bor- 
derlands along with their students. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

While we approached our project 
with a number of questions, this par- 
ticular paper seeks to address the fol- 
lowing research questions: (1) How 
can arts-based pedagogy become a 
borderland space where underrep- 
resented students learn to cross cul- 
tural, class, and gender borders? (2) 
How can this borderland pedagogy 
help students develop community? 
(3) How effective were the artistic 
tools we used to help students become 
critical, active agents? (4) How can 
educators work to bridge the gap be- 
tween theory/research and practice 
to achieve praxis? (5) How can stu- 
dents and educators be collaborators? 

THEORETICAL AND CONCEPTUAL 
FRAMEWORK 

Banking versus Liberatory Education 

Throughout the history of public ed- 
ucation, Americans have viewed educa- 
tion as the great equalizer, the corner- 
stone of the American dream (Weber, 
2001). We also know, however, that 
our education system has failed a great 
number of our youth— particularly low- 
income students and students of color. 
In part, this is because the structure of 
American public education has abided 
by the “banking” model Freire (1972) 
warned against in Pedagogy of the Op- 
pressed. Too often, we view students 
as empty vessels that we cram with 
facts and we track them based on their 
ability to memorize and recite. This is 
the paradox of education— we continu- 
ally have faith in a supposedly demo- 
cratic system that privileges some and 
marginalizes others. Conversely, criti- 
cal educational theorists claim that lib- 
eratory education has the potential to 
move us toward a truly democratic so- 
ciety. Within this process, “if teachers 
or students exercised the power to re- 
make knowledge in the classroom, then 
they would be asserting their power to 
remake society” (Macedo, 2000, p. 10). 

This pull between liberatory and 
traditional education creates a binary 
felt by students and educators. Within 
the school environment, for example, 
teachers feel pulled between strict 


standards and creativity and freedom. 
Many marginalized students, mean- 
while, adopt a mask, a facade of nor- 
malization, yet their identities are in 
contradiction to the norms by which 
society expects them to abide, bell 
hooks (1994) explains, “Ultimately, 
they end up feeling they can only re- 
ject or accept the norms imposed upon 
them. This either/or often sets them 
up for disappointment and failure” (p. 
183). As hooks (1994) argues, then, we 
need to move beyond binaries to create 
borderlands for marginalized students, 
spaces where they “creatively invent 
ways to cross borders” and “alter the 
bourgeois settings they enter” (p. 183). 

Borderland Spaces 

The question as educators, then, 
is how to make the borderland a real- 
ity and develop the tasks of this space. 
Giroux (1991) outlines the basic theo- 
retical underpinning of a border ped- 
agogy in the following description: 
... a pedagogy of difference provides 
the basis for students to cross over 
into diverse cultural zones that of- 
fer critical resources for rethinking 
how the relations between domi- 
nant and subordinate groups are 
organised, how they are implicat- 
ed and often structured in domi- 
nance, and how such relationships 
might be transformed in order to 
promote a democratic and just so- 
ciety. Difference in this case does 
not become a marker for deficit, 
inferiority, chauvinism or inequal- 
ity; on the contrary, it opens the 
possibilities for constructing peda- 
gogical practices that deepen forms 
of cultural democracy, (p. 509) 
The idea, then, is to provide students 
with a space to question dominant 
ideologies, a space where students 
have freedom and room to grow with- 
out assimilating. As scholars have 
noted (Delgado-Bernal, 2002; Gir- 
oux, 1991), the marginalized and dis- 
placed need spaces where they can 
speak and write about critical issues. 
This is the function of the borderland. 

Theory/Practice Gap 

The problem is that it is often dif- 
ficult to put these postcolonial theories 
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of borderlands and pedagogies of dif- 
ference into practice. As hooks (1990) 
explains, postcolonial theory has been 
“dominated primarily by the voices of 
white male intellectuals and/or aca- 
demic elites who speak to and about 
one another with familiarity” (p. 23). 
Often, borderland theory is “opaque” 
and falls into the realm of the academic 
(Kapchan & Strong, 1999; Niesen de 
Abruna, 2003). This is antithetical 
to a theory meant to work toward the 
liberation and support of marginalized 
populations. We seek to contribute to 
the field, then, by bringing these bor- 
derland theories to life, meaning out 
of the ivory tower and into the reali- 
ties of the marginalized. Our findings 
from these two case studies demon- 
strate the ways in which we, along 
with our students, began bridging 
the gap between theory and practice. 

We used the arts as a medium for 
this borderland pedagogy, but we ap- 
proached the arts from a critical stand- 
point. As Brazilian theater activist Au- 
gusta Boal (2006) argues, “Theatre is 
a form of knowledge” (p. 20), and we 
argue the same is true of the arts in 
general. Visual art, performance art, 
music, poetry and prose, and dance are 
mediums through which we can exam- 
ine dominant society and its binaries. 
We can use art to investigate and de- 
construct the “either/ors.” In this way, 
the socially critical arts are essential 
to problem-solving education. As an 
example of critical arts education, we 
often used Boal’s Theatre of the Op- 
pressed, forum theatre in particular, as 
opposed to more traditional forms. As 
Boal (1995) asserts, role-playing sets in 
motion a transformative experience: 
In the Theatre of the Oppressed, 
there is a proposition: interference, in- 
tervention. In the conventional theatre, 
we present images of the world for con- 
templation: in the Theatre of the Op- 
pressed, these images are presented to 
be destroyed and replaced by others ... 
the action shown on stage is a possibil- 
ity, an alternative, and the intervener- 
spectators (active observers) are called 
upon to create new actions, new alter- 
natives which ... we want to transform a 
reality we are trying to change, (p. 72) 
As noted here, critical arts can pro- 
vide a means for us to question and 


challenge dominant ideologies, and 
this is one of the purposes of the bor- 
derland. With these creative tools, we 
constructed the basic foundation of 
these borderland settings using Beverly 
Daniel Tatum’s (2007) work on inclu- 
sive environments. Tatum (2007) de- 
scribes the work of inclusive environ- 
ments as “affirming identity, building 
community, and cultivating leadership 
... three critical dimensions of effective 
learning environments in which stu- 
dents feel invested and engaged” (p. 
114). With these three elements as the 
guiding framework, we used socially 
critical arts education to apply theory to 
practice and co-create borderland spac- 
es where “high-risk” and low-income 
students and students of color could 
begin changing their social landscapes. 

METHODOLOGY 

Positionality 

As graduate students, we spear- 
headed the activities of the Women’s 
Well-Being Initiative, a program fo- 
cused on a community surrounding the 
city in which the University was locat- 
ed. Although the purpose of the pro- 
gram was very broad— to use grassroots 
efforts to lessen oppression based on 
race, class, gender, and/or sexuality— 
we wanted to focus on youth because 
of our experiences and our expertise. 
Sheri had a particular interest in the 
youth in this community because she 
grew up there and knew that resourc- 
es for youth, especially those on the 
margins, were lacking. Having been 
a first-generation, low-income college 
student, Sheri’s purpose was to ensure 
that students in this community had 
resources and support to reach their 
goals. Being a theater director and 
puppeteer, Amanda wanted to utilize 
the performing arts as a means for crit- 
ical investigation and problem solving. 
What better way to speak about bully- 
ing in a school environment, but to act 
out the scenarios with one’s peers, edu- 
cating one another about potential be- 
havioral alternatives in the situation? 
Amanda’s goal was to ensure that the 
youth had the necessary tools to defend 
against and free themselves from op- 
pressive situations. Although both of 


us came from different backgrounds 
and expertise, we knew the arts were 
critical in terms of our own education- 
al histories, and we wanted our stu- 
dents— those without easy access to the 
arts— to have the same opportunities. 

In terms of methodology, we used 
postcolonial and feminist methods 
and approached our settings as eth- 
nographic case studies. According to 
Jordan and Yeomans (1995), feminists 
argue that lip service and a superficial 
application of postmodern techniques 
have succeeded in “merely exposing 
power relations within texts rather 
than overcoming these relations in 
the field” (p. 395). In this way, “the 
ethnographic gaze,” they argue, turns 
into an ethnographic “glance” (Jordan 
& Yeomans, 1995, p. 396), but the hi- 
erarchical power relations are pres- 
ent all the same. In terms of how to 
address this issue, Jordan and Yeo- 
mans (1995) argue that studies need 
to take the environment and the daily 
lives of the participants into consider- 
ation. We made it our goal, then, to 
position the environment and lives of 
the students as the focal point of our 
work. We see the students interacting, 
we hear their voices, and they bring 
the borderland to life. Their voices 
move the work past mere textuality. 

As mentioned earlier, this paper ex- 
amines two settings, a juvenile arbitra- 
tion center and a last-chance, private 
school. Along with approval from our 
institutional review board, participants 
in both settings gave written assent 
to use their work, and we use pseud- 
onyms for all students, administra- 
tors, and places to protect identities. 

Settings and Participants 

Juvenile Arbitration. As stated 
in the introduction, the Juvenile Ar- 
bitration (JA) program seeks to keep 
first-time youth offenders out of the 
court system. Instead of a court hear- 
ing, youth choose to participate in the 
JA program, which includes communi- 
ty service, educational workshops, and 
visits to the local juvenile detention 
and adult detention centers and the lo- 
cal prison. Before we collaborated with 
the program, JA coordinators required 
students to attend workshops focus- 
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ing on life skills, but they were eager to 
have the WWBI introduce arts into the 
program. We decided to develop four 
workshops per year— two in the spring, 
one in the summer, and one in the fall/ 
winter— for four different sets of young 
women. Each workshop took place 
over four consecutive Saturdays from 
9:00 a.m. to 12:00 p.m. Typically, each 
series had between five and ten female 
participants ranging in age from 12 to 17. 

Old Brookland Christian Acad- 
emy. Old Brookland opened in 1979 
“as a daycare service for children 
who were unwanted in other schools” 
(Fieldnotes, 6/5/06). Now a K-12 in- 
stitution, the school “predominantly 
serves underprivileged students hav- 
ing a hard time academically,” as one 
of their employees noted (Fieldnotes, 
6/5/06). In our initial involvement 
with Old Brookland, we developed a 
weeklong summer workshop for young 
women attending the school. On any 
given day, the workshop had anywhere 
from three to five girls in attendance. 
After the summer, the WWBI returned 
to the school to create a class entitled 
“Creative Arts for What?” every Mon- 
day and Thursday afternoon from 
2:30 p.m. to 3:30 p.m. Our class in- 
cluded ten students, ranging in age 
from 16 to 18 years, equally split with 


half boys and half girls and five Black 
students and five White students. 

Data Collection and Analysis 

In deciding what types of data to 
collect, we used Yin’s (1994) six sourc- 
es of data collection for the case study: 
documentation, archival records, inter- 
views, direct and participant observa- 
tion, and physical artifacts. We sum- 
marized the data collection in Table 1. 

As seen in Table 1, we had a lot of 
data to examine, but we wanted to en- 
sure that we created “a triangulated 
research strategy” by using “multiple 
sources of evidence as a way to en- 
sure construct validity” (Tellis, 1997, 
p. 2). While we will not analyze all 
data sources in this paper, they all in- 
formed the direction of this study. We 
included a broad range of students’ 
experiences, and we do not attempt to 
generalize about these students or edu- 
cational institutions. We realize that 
the problems and the measures taken 
to address oppression differ from place 
to place. There is no cure all, and what 
works for one program may not work 
for another. The point is to learn and 
share all we can from our students. 

For analysis, we read through 
all fieldnotes, re-examined physi- 
cal artifacts, and began coding data 
or looking for themes and patterns 


that emerged (Spradley, 1980). Us- 
ing these initial patterns, we coded by 
dividing bits of data into three major 
domains— identity, community, and 
leadership development. We individu- 
ally coded these bits of data and came 
together to discuss patterns and dif- 
ferences. For many of the activities 
we conducted, we also created graphs 
to visualize the effects of specific ac- 
tivities. The coding of data and the 
search for patterns expanded as we 
began writing about our experiences. 

FINDINGS AND RESULTS 
Identity 

From the beginning of our work 
with both programs, we saw a need 
for borderland spaces where students 
could discover and/or strengthen iden- 
tity through art. In reference to Old 
Brookland, the program’s director at 
the time told us that the students “are 
starving for opportunities to be cre- 
ative. They all have a range of talents, 
and the school doesn’t have the re- 
sources to develop their artistic talents 
further” (Fieldnotes, 5/05). Not only 
did the school not have the resources, 
but also, as the students noted, the 
institution of school failed to support 
the development of identity through 
the arts or through other means. 

Many of the students felt that they 
had to develop two different identi- 
ties, one for school and one for outside 
school walls, and the arts enabled them 
to reveal these feelings to us. As John, 
a Brookland student, noted in reference 
to a visual arts project in which he cre- 
ated a mask, “When I’m in school, I use 
my mask around the teachers so they 
think I’m a good kid and I’m responsi- 
ble, just a good kid. But around my new 
friends and old friends, I take my mask 
off and I’m just my self’ (Classroom 
Presentation, 10/4/05). The indication 
is that John wore a mask or disguise in 
school, but this performance did not 
allow him to be his true self and feel 
comfortable. Similarly, Angie, another 
Brookland student, stated in reference 
to a self-portrait, “To me, this picture is 
expressing how I really am. In school 
I’m quiet and keep to myself but out 
of school I’m loud and obnoxious and 


Table 1 

Summary of Data Sources Used for Case Study 

Data Sources for Case Studies 

Types of Sources Used for This Study 

Documents 
Archival Records 

School website, histories, and pamphlets 
Census bureau information and research on school 
and city demographics 

Minutes from meetings with administrators and 

program coordinators 

Past and current meeting minutes 

Direct and Participant Observations 

A combination of direct and participant observation 
and field notes from every class at Old Brookland 
Christian Academy during the academic year, from 
a week-long summer workshop at Old Brookland, 
from fieldtrips to the local university with students 
from Old Brookland, and from a series of Saturday 
workshops with Community Juvenile Arbitration. 

Interviews 

Several informal interviews with students, faculty, 
and staff. 

Physical Artifacts 

Students’ written work: journaling exercises such as 
freewrites (rants) and dialogue books; individual 
and group poetry; character research and analysis 
(table work) for theatre pieces; written critiques of 
movies, literature, and songs; and written feedback 
from students on the class, including content and 
activities 


Students’ visual work: self-portraits, social collages, 
drawings of oppression and liberation, masks, 
murals, and photography 
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I just smile!” (Fieldnotes, 10/2/05). 
Like John, Angie indicated that she 
could not be herself at school. Neither 
student noted that he or she felt happy 
or free. We did the mask exercise to 
give ourselves an idea of how students 
self-identified, but they taught us that 
a line was visible between their school 
persona and their after-school persona, 
illustrating for us the need for a bor- 
derland space. From this activity, we 
were able to talk about ways in which 
we could bring their “after-school” 
identities into the classroom through 
music, movies, and other culturally rel- 
evant materials of their choosing. In 
answering their call for a more critical 
and thoughtful form of education, both 
teachers and students could dissect this 
binary and deconstruct the normalized 
White academic student from the mar- 
ginalized, “at-risk,” rebellious youth. 

In many cases, students have diffi- 
culty discovering or strengthening their 
identities because school stifles youth to 
the point at which they do not know how 
to express themselves or simply cannot 
express themselves. At the beginning 
of our time at Old Brookland, Terry 
wrote in a journal entry, “I’m most of 
the time angry” and Billy also noted, “I 
am a big storm of emotions and I don’t 
know why” (Journal Entries, 10/9/05). 
Without an outlet for students to un- 
derstand or express these emotions, 
many youth end up in trouble. It was 
these types of statements that led us 
to introduce activities that might pro- 
vide a space to speak freely, examine 
emotions, and critique environments. 

Students also wrote about them- 
selves through poetry and journal en- 
tries, and this helped them to work 
through some of these emotions. Ini- 
tially, the students had a difficult time 
with freewriting. As Shor and Freire 
(1986) note, students often want as- 
signments to be exact and have defi- 
nite directions and structure. We 
constantly found ourselves repeating 
that we just wanted them to write or 
rant about something that bothered or 
inspired them. After asking the stu- 
dents to start class with a “rant” for 
several days in a row, they finally real- 
ized the importance of writing for the 
sake of writing. Several students noted 
that this felt “wonderful” and “radi- 


cal” (Written Evaluations, 9/08/05). 
As we went through the fall semester, 
students began to feel more confident, 
creating amazing pieces about them- 
selves and life. As one student wrote, 
“I was born and raised in Brooklyn. 
My love for you goes away and I get so 
depressed. Brooklyn is the home of 
my loud sounds. The noise of a loud 
drum set and pianos playing at night” 
(Sasha’s Journal Entry, 10/9/05). An- 
other student wrote, “I feel like a tiger 
standing in the weather with it chang- 
ing from thunderstorms and rain that 
soothes me to ice storms that just cause 
pain with the hail hitting me. I’m stuck 
in a place with annoying tamberines” 
(Angie’s Journal Entry, 10/9/05). 
Students went from wanting strict 
direction to being able to tune into 
their emotions and write fluidly about 
themselves, including poignant details 
that drew on their senses. They be- 
gan to discover outlets for expression. 

We also focused on creating exer- 
cises that asked students to examine 
their identities in relation to others 
and society in general, and, eventually, 
students began to create pieces about 
themselves involving social critique. 
As Denado pleaded in a freeverse rant, 
“teachers, parents need to stop giving 
up on their children so soon. ... Now 
the student’s in the office, parents don’t 
want him no more, now he’s dead up in 
a coffin. Adults never give up on your 
kids because it’s hard to maintain that 


same child up in your crib” (Denado’s 
Journal Entry, 10/11/05). Pulling from 
his experiences, Denado indicated that 
schools and parents often fail to pro- 
vide the support that children need 
and fail to hold high standards for all 
children. Another exercise we used 
with both Old Brookland and JA was 
social collages. We asked students 
to create collages representing their 
selves including who they wanted to 
be and who they felt pressured to be. 
Figure 1 is an example of a collage 
created by Mary during the summer 
workshop for girls at Old Brookland. 

Mary explained that the image in 
the middle is herself, but the self is 
disjointed and almost abstract. She 
explained that the media indicates 
that young women constantly need to 
fix their bodies to be the “cream of the 
crop” through dying their hair, getting 
plastic surgery, and losing weight. The 
push is to be perfect and better than 
every other girl. From creating and 
discussing their collages, though, the 
girls brought these issues out into the 
open, and, as Tamika noted, “It helps 
to talk about this kind of stuff ’cause 
this isn’t stuff we talk about in school. 
I could talk about this all day. It makes 
me feel stronger inside, like I know 
me” (Fieldnotes, 05/25/05). If given 
the chance to examine themselves and 
the pressures put upon them, students 
can learn to form a strong sense of 
identity that does not need to fit into 



Figure 1. Mary’s Collage from May 2005. 
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any specific mold. Liberatory educa- 
tion asks us to question stereotypes, 
and activities such as social collages al- 
lowed us, as teachers, and the students 
to investigate critically the creation 
and maintenance of such stereotypes, 
to examine alternatives to dominant 
society, and to embrace ourselves. 

As with the students at Old Brook- 
land, many of the girls in Juvenile Ar- 
bitration were on the border and were 
struggling with identity, and this pro- 
gram was trying to keep them from tee- 
tering over the edge and being labeled 
as permanent “troublemakers.” When 
they came to our workshops, they ex- 
pected us to lecture them about why 
they needed to stay out of trouble. As 
one participant noted, “I thought it 
was going to be like punishment or like 
a lecture like school, but we actually 
get to talk about things” (Fieldnotes, 
1/24/09). Before the arts class, they 
spent their time in Arbitration learn- 
ing about the identity they did not 
want— the troublemaker— not focusing 
on cultivating their own sense of self. 

Although we were with the girls 
in Juvenile Arbitration for only four 
Saturdays each session, we tried to 
spend as much time as possible on 
identity development using some of 
the same techniques from Old Brook- 
land such as journal writing, “I am” 
poetry, role-playing games, self-por- 
traits, and abstract drawings of op- 
pression and liberation. For many of 
the young women in this program, “I 
am” poetry, in which the girls devel- 
oped poems about themselves begin- 
ning with the phrase “I am,” became 
the favorite activity. When asked to re- 
spond to the prompt, “what annoys you 
about this world,” one young woman 
noted, “it’s hard to stand my ground 
in a male-dominated society” (Field- 
notes, 4/7/07). She expanded on this 
idea in the following “I am” poem: 
I am pain and sorrow 
I am joy today and tears tomorrow 
I have so much, but yet so little 
I have so many companions, that 
I’m always caught 
in the middle 

I am walls that I’ve put up to hide 
the real me 

I am over everything but still left 
with the memory 


I always get what I want, its always 
been that way 

I never take no for an answer, its 
always been that way 
I am putting away my love letters 
from long 

gone boyfriends, to liberate my 
heart 

I am putting away my notion of 
how women 

Should act in male dominated soci- 
eties to liberate 
my mind 

I am mistakes, that I cannot take 
back 

I am bad decisions, throwing me 
off track 

I am forgetting about my old boy- 
friends so that its 
easier to find the next 
I’ve found something better, better 
than all the rest 

I am free of stress. (“I Am Poem,” 
4 / 7 / 07 ) 

Here, this young woman highlighted 
the pull between those binaries created 
by dominant society. She is “caught / 
in the middle” and constructs walls “to 
hide the real me.” Both the workshop 
setting and the activity of writing the 
poem, though, become a borderland 
for her to deal with these binaries. In 
this poem, she finds liberation in be- 
ing herself. She “puts away” notions 
of how boyfriends and men think she 
should act, she puts away mistakes, 
and she puts away bad decisions. 
When she takes control and decides to 
“liberate her heart,” she becomes “free 
of stress,” free from the pull between 
various worlds and free from the pull 
between the body and the mind. We 
would argue that she also becomes free 
through the act of writing and putting 
these words on paper. She comes to 
define herself rather than relying heav- 
ily on how others define her. At the end 
of this same session, this young woman 
stated, “The poetry was good for me be- 
cause it helped me release some things 
I was holding on the inside and made 
me stand up for myself in a stronger 
way” (Evaluation, 4/7/07). In this bor- 
derland space, then, she finds a tool for 
self-discovery and for the emotional 
release of this stronger, willful self. 
In both settings, the youth asserted 


that they felt the creative arts classes 
provided a space for freedom of speech 
and stressed the importance of this free- 
dom in both self-identity development 
and social critique. Sherika wrote, 
“This class is different because we get to 
express ourself freely, but yet mannerly 
and we get to learn about the outside 
world in ourselves as well” (Evaluation, 
10/16/05). John also wrote, “In this 
class we get ta talk and work in groops. 
All the other ones are the teacher 
talking and us writing” (Evaluation, 
10/16/05). Whitney agreed, stating, 
“I value the opportunity to come to a 
great school and be able to express my- 
self the way that we are allowed to do 
not only in this class but being able to 
express myself in the world” (Evalua- 
tion, 10/16/05). Students appreciated 
the opportunity to speak on their own 
behalves, whereas their voices are gen- 
erally debilitated and silenced and they 
endure an education of taking notes 
from the chalkboard, listening to the 
teacher, and regurgitating information 
for the test. In using some of the tech- 
niques mentioned above, these teens 
became fearless in revealing them- 
selves. Poetry, theater, and visual arts 
became windows to their souls, and, 
at the same time, these arts-based ac- 
tivities offered a sense of protection 
to students. As creative pieces, these 
activities took the pressure off of the 
individual from having to face exter- 
nal scrutiny so that the students could 
deconstruct dominant ideologies with- 
out feeling the pressure to assimilate. 

Community 

Community went hand in hand with 
identity. As students worked to dis- 
cover and express themselves, it was 
important that they had a support- 
ive community in which to engage in 
borderland work. Establishing com- 
munity elicits a number of advantages 
for teens’ sense of self - accountability 
towards themselves and others, mo- 
tivation, discipline, recognition, ex- 
ploration, trust, and diversity (Global 
Kids, Inc., 2008). As Deangelo, an 
Old Brookland student, said, “Be real 
with me like I am with you” (Field- 
notes, 10/11/05). We made this idea 
of “being real with one another” and 
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creating a community environment 
key to the creation of a borderland 
space. Asking teens to invest in a “bor- 
der pedagogy” can cause fear and un- 
easiness because they have to embrace 
their multiple social identities, find 
strength in their diversity, and over- 
come the plight of power and privilege. 

It is difficult to deconstruct ste- 
reotypes surrounding sexuality, race, 
class, and gender, and establishing 
community is an important part of ap- 
proaching issues of diversity. One of 
the activities we often used to estab- 
lish a supportive community was the- 
ater, particularly role-playing. During 
one class, for example, students at Old 
Brookland participated in numerous 
role-playing scenarios in order to ex- 
amine their cultural stereotypes. With 
their bodies facing off and clashing, 
they wore headband labels on their 
foreheads, playing along with a fic- 
tional story line in which they were 
oppressed on the basis of their label. 

In one scenario, labeled as a physi- 
cally handicapped teenager, Angie and 
her bully, played by Terry, engaged in 
a confrontational harassment scenario. 
The bully attacked the physically hand- 
icapped girl using derogatory name- 
calling, and Angie decided her tactic 
was to ignore her bully. She stated, “It 
doesn’t bother me” as her defense. One 
way in which the oppressed can defeat 
the oppressor is by cutting off the device 
that empowers her/him to insult. Fi- 
nally, Terry gave up because it was not 
fun to pick on Angie with her silent pro- 
test and successful, non-confrontation- 
al defense. The role-playing scenarios 
helped us to explore the idea that com- 
munity is not always about peace, but it 
is also about the struggle. This particu- 
lar role-playing scene took two roles— 
the oppressor and the oppressed— and 
asked the students to live through this 
scenario and put themselves in an- 
other’s shoes. Therefore, although 
we did not come to a point of cathar- 
sis, we deconstructed the challenge of 
this particular oppression. Like a mir- 
ror, the reflection of these imaginative 
performances might influence encoun- 
ters on the street. As actors alter their 
course of action in a play, students may 
arrive at change in the “real world.” 

In terms of community, it is also im- 


portant for students to develop trust by 
engaging physically with one another 
in safe, dynamic, and trusting physical 
orientations (Boal, 1995, 2002). The 
body is a part of the educational appa- 
ratus; without understanding its capa- 
bility, again the student is relegated to 
being a receptacle filled by dominant 
ideologies illustrated by distance and 
fear. Rejecting the traditional practice 
of preventing students from becoming 
physically involved with one another, we 
integrated physical exercises into both 
settings to retrain the body and brain 
to rethink personal space, trust, and 
community partnership. As an illus- 
tration, we asked the students to “mir- 
ror” one another, as described below: 

Colombian Hypnosis: One actor 
holds her hand palm forward, fin- 
gers upright, anything between 
20 - 40 centimeters away from 
the other actor’s face who is hyp- 
notized by the hand. The actor 
moves his hand slowly in all direc- 
tions while the other actor must 
contort his body in every way pos- 
sible to maintain the same distance 
between the face and hand, so that 
they remain parallel. The other 
actor will use muscles rarely ever 
activated or forgotten. The leader 
mustn’t do any movements which 
are too violent; she is an ally not 
an enemy. The roles are swapped 
so all actors have the opportunity 
to be the leader. (Boal, 2002, p. 51) 

Following an initial hesitance, we saw 
partners moving freely in the space, 
connecting gazes, sharing the respon- 
sibilities of the exercise, and taking 
creative risks such as contorting their 
bodies down onto the ground, show- 
ing an absolute freedom of bodily 
expression. They began to trust one 
another as a community of learners. 

At the same time, though, this com- 
munity exercise asked students to 
question their stereotypes concerning 
sexuality and gender, and this was dif- 
ficult. For the exercise, we paired boys 
with other boys and this caused them 
some anxiety, as they feared the effect 
such an activity would have on their 
reputations. In our discussion fol- 
lowing the exercise, Terry responded 


that the exercise made him feel “gay” 
or “cake-ish” because we paired him 
with another boy. Homosexuality was 
a topic about which these students felt 
very strongly, especially considering 
their Christian beliefs. By engaging in 
a conversation about this topic, we col- 
lectively arrived at a crossroads where 
“to build community requires a vigilant 
awareness of the work we must con- 
tinually do to undermine all the social- 
ization that leads us to behave in ways 
that perpetuate domination” (hooks, 
2003, p. 36). By falling into a pat- 
tern of categorizing physical contact as 
“gay” and using derogatory terms, the 
teens perpetuated biases and acted as 
oppressors. We recognized the males 
were performing their gender as tradi- 
tionally constructed concepts of mas- 
culinity and strength, while the females 
engaged in the physical exercise as tra- 
ditionally giving and vulnerable part- 
ners; however, the ultimate goal was to 
crack open these gendered and sexual- 
ized assumptions and consciously move 
towards a community of acceptance. 

This activity, though, led us to en- 
gage in dialogue that we might not 
have had otherwise. It also moved 
students into a borderland space that 
was uncomfortable yet necessary. The 
physical activity itself, the assisted mir- 
roring, forced them to confront cer- 
tain stereotypes. The exercise took 
them out of the classroom and put 
them into a performance that pro- 
vided a protective barrier for dealing 
with the more difficult issues of ho- 
mosexuality and heterosexuality. This 
activity of community led to a rigor- 
ous analysis and discussion of oppres- 
sion. Students worked through their 
feelings and stereotypes, and opened 
the door for a dialogue about change. 

Eventually, these dialogues about 
stereotypes and change became some 
of the most important community- 
building moments. One day during 
class, Kathryn, a young White wom- 
an, told a story of a “Black man” who 
“started getting up in her face at a 
game,” and she went to “sit next to her 
father so he would protect her from the 
Black man.” Deangelo piped up and 
said, “Hey, I’m a Black man.” Terry 
teasingly remarked that Kathryn was 
being racist, saying “just ’cause he’s a 
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Black man” (Fieldnotes, 1/25/07). We 
used the opportunity to examine the 
stereotypes society has developed con- 
cerning what it means to be White or 
Black, bell hooks claims, “this discon- 
nect between their conscious repudia- 
tion of race as a marker of privilege and 
their unconscious understanding is a 
gap we have to bridge, an illusion that 
must be shattered before a meaningful 
discussion of race and racism can take 
place” (2003, p. 26). The students un- 
derstood Kathryn’s story about person- 
al space invasion but did not approve 
of her ignorance of race and culture. 
Another White male, Marshall, edu- 
cated Kathryn by forewarning “there 
is a difference in how you describe the 
person and what actions you say they 
have - it could be offensive to some” 
(Fieldnotes, 1/25/07). The debate de- 
veloped into an anti-racist commen- 
tary analyzing white supremacy, bell 
hooks (2003) asserts, “every citizen of 
this nation, white or colored, is born 
into a racist society that attempts to 
socialize us from the moment of our 
birth to accept the tenets of white su- 
premacy, it is equally true that we 
choose to resist this socialization” (p. 
56). The other students resisted white 
supremacist ideology by adopting an 
anti-racist position that affirmed di- 
versity and humanity as synonymous. 

Quite frequently, anti-racist remarks 
are illustrations of power dynamics 
that are counteractive to a democratic 
community. Using the conversations 
above as catalysts, we engaged in an ac- 
tivity called powerwalk or identity cir- 
cle. The students listened to a question 
about identity, and, if it resonated with 
their story, they stepped into the mid- 
dle of the empty space and faced those 
remaining on the sidelines. We asked 
students whether they were Christians, 
minorities in their neighborhoods and 
in the city, knew someone who had 
been assaulted, lived in one place their 
whole lives, had been picked on or had 
picked on others, and so forth. We 
discovered that each of us was differ- 
ent, and yet we may be similar in more 
ways than we think - “As a classroom 
community, our capacity to generate 
excitement is deeply affected by our 
interest in one another, in hearing one 
another’s voices, in recognizing one an- 


other’s presence” (hooks, 1994, p. 8). 
After engaging in this activity in one of 
our Juvenile Arbitration sessions, we 
noted that the girls “were amazed that 
they all had so much in common, but 
were also very different. They liked it 
and enjoyed figuring each other out” 
(Fieldnotes, 4/7/07). After another 
powerwalk at a JA session, one young 
woman claimed, “I was really surprised 
that we all have so many things in com- 
mon ’cause we all look so different on 
the outside, you know? That was cool” 
(Journal Entry, 1/31/09). An essential 
component of community development 
is breaking barriers of difference, thus 
helping youth to feel connected through 
similarities and to respect diversity. 

Students in each setting expressed 
the desire for and appreciation of com- 
munity. As a student at Old Brookland 
commented, “This class is a lot differ- 
ent ’cause we open ourselves up to one 
another” (Evaluation, 10/16/05). His 
statement affirmed that community de- 
velopment can be achieved through the 
liberatory practice of redefining bor- 
ders and establishing trust. As Angie 
stated, “I hate that we can’t have this 
class everyday, so without it I feel lost. 
This class is different because it’s fun. 
We can speak freely. We learned to be 


honest and open and to listen to oth- 
er opinions” (Evaluation, 10/16/05). 
Sometimes the sense of community 
shocked us as facilitators as well, espe- 
cially with Juvenile Arbitration. Since 
we had these young women for a short 
time, we feared that community devel- 
opment would be difficult. As one of 
us noted in the fieldnotes after one ses- 
sion, “I’m really amazed by the sense of 
community that has been established. 
Every week, the girls become closer 
and are even talking on the Internet 
now, and they didn’t even know one 
another before this. Hayden even said 
she didn’t expect to feel so ‘comfort- 
able’ in these sessions” (Fieldnotes, 
7/21/07). We can promote commu- 
nity only if students are truly comfort- 
able with themselves, with one anoth- 
er, and with their instructors. We, as 
instructors, had to become a part of 
community by opening our minds as 
well. We introduced activities such as 
the powerwalk and mirroring exercise, 
but the students taught us about com- 
munity by sharing their experiences, 
challenging one another, and under- 
standing one another’s choices and 
perspectives. The borderland relies 
on a community of diversity, accep- 
tance, and trust from all participants, 
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and it is important for teachers to be- 
come students and students to become 
teachers. These roles are never fixed. 

IMPLICATIONS: FUTURE DIRECTIONS 
AND CHALLENGES 

Cultivating Leadership 

One of the major implications 
stemming from this work is that we 
need an increased focus on provid- 
ing leadership opportunities for stu- 
dents. As Tatum (2007) notes, along 
with identity and community develop- 
ment, educational borderlands should 
provide marginalized students with 
opportunities to cultivate leadership 
and take what they have learned out- 
side of the borderland. This is key 
for youth whom society fails to iden- 
tify as future leaders. As is evident in 
the data presented above, these youth 
created some strong works of art and 
have tremendous potential if they have 
a system that supports and believes in 
them. We felt that by helping students 
develop a strong sense of self and com- 
munity we were also helping them find 
the tools to become stronger leaders. 
At the same time, however, this area 
needs additional work and more time. 

Inboth settings, the students showed 
leadership through the creation of mu- 
rals. Figure 2 and Figure 3 are exam- 
ples of mural projects led by students. 

In both of these mural projects, 
drawn by artist Julie Jacobs, students 
had to share leadership roles in paint- 
ing the murals. The young women who 
painted the mural in Figure 3 were in 
Juvenile Arbitration because they had 
been in a group fight with one another, 
yet they were able to put these differ- 
ences aside, work together to create an 
amazing artwork, and become friends 
in the process. In addition, these activ- 
ities are examples of students moving 
outside the borderland to share their 
work with local communities, an op- 
portunity that they rarely had. These 
culmination projects brought together 
identity, community, and leadership, 
thus achieving praxis through border 
pedagogy. Furthermore, both murals 
emphasized the importance of diversity 
and acceptance. The Emily Geiger mu- 



Figure 3. Fall 2005 mural project with Juvenile Arbitration. 


ral, for example, highlighted a local fe- 
male heroine too often neglected in his- 
tory texts. With the mural in Figure 2, 
the idea was to emphasize diversity and 
internationality. Each element, from 
the tree to the fish to the bird (not pic- 
tured), stemmed from a different cul- 
ture, and the word “vision” highlighted 
the importance of seeing, accepting, and 
embracing the diversity of the world. 

Beyond the mural projects, we also 
asked local university students to work 
with our youth on various projects and 
events. These particular university 
students were from a program serv- 
ing first-generation and low-income 
students and students of color. We 
wanted our high-school students to 
have mentors who could demonstrate 
some of these leadership skills. We 
do not mean to imply that college is 
the only option for leadership, but we 
wanted to introduce our students to 
possibilities that expanded beyond 
their schools’ and parents’ expecta- 
tions. This became a leadership op- 
portunity for the college students as 
well. As one first-year college student 
noted, “some of these girls reminded 
me of myself,” and “this was one of 
my favorite events all year. I felt like I 
was doing something important ’cause 
it was like talking to myself two years 
ago when, before I knew about college” 
(Written Evaluation, 12/06/05). All 
of the students involved— high school 
and college— crossed borders in terms 
of location and with their knowledge. 
As we noted above, however, the im- 


plications from this research indicate 
that educators need to offer students 
increased opportunities to share 
their knowledge outside the border- 
land and to celebrate students within 
their local communities and beyond. 

Changing Education 

Community-based programs such 
as the WWBI are good examples of 
spaces where we can offer students in- 
creased opportunities to engage in bor- 
der work, but educational institutions 
have to be willing to provide border- 
lands as well. Within individual class- 
rooms, too, teachers need to provide 
spaces for self-discovery and need to 
work to know their students and em- 
phasize multicultural education. As 
one student from Old Brookland noted, 
“the flaws in education are you have 
to learn what they [teachers, schools] 
want you to learn instead of learning 
things to better your future” (our em- 
phasis, Written Evaluation, 10/16/05). 
To many of these students, “bettering 
one’s future” does not involve memo- 
rizing and repeating facts and following 
the rules set by dominant society. As 
illustrated in our research, education 
should involve being able to speak free- 
ly and express oneself and being able to 
see oneself and one’s values reflected 
in the curriculum, opportunities that 
do not exist in many schools. As we ar- 
gue, the arts are a vehicle for providing 
these opportunities; however, libera- 
tory education can occur in any setting 
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and subject. And once educators and 
students create these borderlands, we 
need to share the successes and chal- 
lenges that went into this process. 

Challenges 

This does not mean that the jour- 
ney to self-discovery and community 
development is easy for those involved. 
John, for example, expressed suspicion 
at least twice over the arts class at Old 
Brookland. When we told John that 
he could write anything in his jour- 
nal, he asked, “Are you sure? ’Cause 
other teachers say that and then they 
go and get us in trouble” (Fieldnotes, 
10/9/05). This same week, John re- 
peated, “it seems like other teachers 
at this school have started out [nice] 
and then turned on us” (Fieldnotes, 
10/11/05). We saw a big part of our 
job as establishing trust with stu- 
dents through continued identity and 
community development exercises. 

In addition, not every session went 
as planned, and not all students left 
feeling empowered and ready or capa- 
ble of change. There were times when 
students fell short in terms of assign- 
ments, not finishing projects. When 
we developed an end-of-year showcase 
at Old Brookland, for example, only 
three of the 12 students showed up on 
the day of the show. As with any high- 
school students, there were also times 
when we had to deal with behavioral 
issues. Once we knew the students bet- 
ter, though, most did not want to dis- 
appoint us by not following through on 
assignments. In addition, many of our 
students dealt with multiple oppres- 
sions stemming from their class, race, 
gender, and sexuality, and the conver- 
gence of these oppressions added an- 
other element of difficulty in classroom 
activities. Students often missed class 
due to environmental factors that were 
out of our control but influenced our 
work as we became further involved 
in students’ lives. We had to realize 
that liberatory education involves fac- 
ing harsh realities. It does not result in 
the creation of a utopian community. 

Although we knew this deep down 
already, we learned that schools and 
administrators do not necessarily view 
their students as potential leaders, see 


art as a technique for self- and commu- 
nity development, or value the same 
type of growth or change as the teach- 
ers do. When one of our male high- 
school students wrote a poem about 
drugs for the end-of-year showcase, the 
school’s director told us that she did 
not want his work shown. Although we 
explained that drugs were a pressure 
that Stephen was dealing with and that 
this highlighted his reality, the direc- 
tor told us we were “young, fresh, and 
naive” (Fieldnotes, 4/3/07). We did 
not take Steven’s work out of the show 
because he needed that space where he 
could bring together those two masks— 
the one he wore at school and the one 
he wore around friends. He needed a 
place to move beyond those binaries, 
and we viewed our class as this space. 

As a final challenge, we must re- 
member that the road to liberatory 
education can be a frightening and 
overwhelming journey on which to em- 
bark. We first feared the repercussions 
of the administration at Old Brookland 
Academy and the rules and regulations 
of Juvenile Arbitration. We had times 
where some teachers or parents resent- 
ed our approaches and felt that we were 
helping the students find too much 
power. At the same time, though, there 
have been cases where they have seen 
students become better writers and 
public speakers. We felt a great divide 
between our two classes a week and the 
rest of the curriculum at Old Brookla- 
nd. We also felt a divide between our 
workshops in Juvenile Arbitration in 
juxtaposition to scare tactics such as 
visiting prisons and detention centers. 
For adults critiquing our programs, 
they feared the unknown, saw us as 
challenging their authority, and viewed 
our class as too open around issues of 
sex, race, class, and violence. In es- 
sence, though, we wanted to offer stu- 
dents borderland spaces to deconstruct 
and investigate these oppressions and 
their roots, and, as a result, we hoped 
they would choose more proactive al- 
ternatives to addressing oppression. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Our goal as creative arts facilitators 
at both sites was to offer these under- 
represented students a space support- 


ing their discovery of a strong sense of 
self and community. Contrary to the 
anti-democratic educational system in 
which the students were situated, our 
classrooms valued individuals, em- 
braced difference, and critically inves- 
tigated reality. We used a toolkit that 
included theater role-playing, move- 
ment, poetry, creative writing, and 
dialogue to access liberatory education. 
While we definitely have room to grow, 
we hope that we moved toward libera- 
tory education and the creation of a bor- 
derland space through arts education. 
As one of our students, Steven, noted, 
“I think this class is more open to the 
reality of things” (Fieldnotes, 1/25/06). 
While some at Old Brookland argued 
that arts were not necessary in every- 
day life, the arts helped these students 
understand themselves and become 
closer to one another. In addition, the 
young women participating in JA ex- 
pressed the importance of self-reflec- 
tion, self-discovery, and community. 
These young women were excited to be 
together and participate in these activi- 
ties— even early on a Saturday morning. 

Co-creation of borderlands requires 
flexibility on the part of both teachers 
and students. Teachers come in with 
a framework, but the creation of a bor- 
derland is a daily process of negotiation 
and adaptation. We saw students’ pre- 
conceived ideas about intersectional- 
ity expand with a greater awareness of 
humanity and critical perspectives. We 
ask that more teachers of all disciplines 
attend to liberatory education as a 
home for themselves and their students 
as it can break down the borders of 
domination and conformity. If we are 
patient and willing to change and learn, 
the borderland can be a space where we 
bridge the gap between theory and prac- 
tice. We feel grateful to have worked 
with these programs, for our experi- 
ence has been a journey to the border- 
lands, a pedagogy of truth, passion, and 
persistence - one we will never forget. 
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